semi-permanent home and therefore did not want to buy anything. It was also liable to be invaded by other European members of the staff for meals and drinks. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the chummery appointments was the cutlery. All the knives had been worn down to short daggers by too much sharpening in the kitchen.
Three of us lived in the chummery, the other two being Francis Low (now Sir Francis), who was then editor of the Evening News of India, and a man, now dead, whom I will call Jay. Both were Scotsmen but otherwise were poles asunder in temperament, character, and almost every other way. Jay was the chief sub-editor. He suffered from a fine intellect and boozer's gloom. It was he who had been supposed to meet me, but, having his habitual hangover, was too late, and, characteristically, was overwhelmed with remorse when he came scurrying back to the chummery after me in a taxi. His appearance was striking. Lank black hair was brushed back from a high, bulging brow. He wore thick pebble glasses, and freckles emphasised the sallowness of his face. Ill-fitting false teeth, a Charlie Chaplin moustache and a rich Glasgow accent completed the picture.
His daily consumption of alcohol, from, the moment when he took his breakfast of brandy and soda till he poured himself into bed at night, was incredible. Yet he was one of the finest sub-editors I have ever met and also the soul of generosity. He flung his money about in the most recklessly improvident way and invariably spent his salary well in advance. He was always complaining about having "too much wur-r-r-k," or, alternatively, of feeling ill. Jay had an astonishing faculty for writing blank verse, and in this Shakespearean medium had completed a play with a scriptural theme. But nobody would publish it. Eventually a firm took it and £50 from Jay, promising to publish, and then promptly went out of business.
Low came from Aberdeen, where he had been a sub-editor on the Free Press. His strength of body and character made him a true son of the granite city. In World War I he had been an army captain in " Mespot." He belied the Scotsman's reputation with his unfailing, glorious sense of humour, and, born to command, he was also blessed with inexhaustible